growth rate, what should the Department of
Defense do with the additional resources?"

There might be at least two alternative answers
generated: one that would emphasize expansion in
strategic nuclear capabilities and one that would
focus all the growth on general-purpose forces. For
each major force-expansion strategy, this planning
group, through a process of iterative, aggregate
analysis and argumentation, would establish the
relative magnitudes of the force expansion desired
in the various components of our defense capabil-
ity; heavy ground forces, light ground forces, stra-
tegic airlift, fast sealift, sophisticated (high-threat)
air-superiority fighters, close-air-support attack
aircraft, etc. These objectives would be described
in terms of the percent force expansion by force or
weapon type desired per year, for example, for the
three years beginning in FY 1987.

In turn, the appropriate offices would determine
the specific production expansion schedule, by
weapon system, that would be required to meet
those force-expansion objectives. Those specific
production buildup schedules would become tar-
gets. Requests for proposals for production of new
systems would specify an expansion capability re*
quired to meet these targets. Consideration could
be given to producing some items whose inven-
tories exceed our short-term goals in order to keep
the production base '"warm,*1 shortening the lead
time for expansion. We would then evaluate other
alternatives for meeting those schedules and would
consider policies and decisions on such things as
building and then laying away production facili-
ties, purchasing item-peculiar tooling for stockpil-
ing, and stockpiling long-lead-time components.
The Office of the Secretary of Defense would work
with the military services to ensure that acquisition
policies, facilitization decisions in FY 1983 and on,
and other policy and program decisions influencing
industrial base response were designed to acquire
the necessary production base expansion capability
by no later than FY 1987.

In order to increase the stability of the process,
the planning cycle, including the setting of force-
expansion objectives, would be repeated no more
often than once every three years. This specific in-
dustrial preparedness planning process should be a

3 For example, during informal discussions among Kahn,
Dr. William Perry, Dr, Richard Danzig et at,, in Dr. Perry's
office in 1980.
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natural component of the strengthened planning
phase we are now introducing into the DoD plan-
ning, programming, and budgeting system.

To accomplish this* we probably need an office
at a fairly high level in DoD (probably in the Office
of the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy)
staffed with a dozen or so talented defense policy
and program analysts and economists. This is not a
criticism of the people in the Office of the
Secretary of Defense and elsewhere who have been
trying to grapple with this problem in the past.
However, I think they would be the first to admit
that they have not had adequate numbers of people
with the proper analytical skills and talents to ad-
dress the problem at hand. This office might in
some ways closely resemble the Defense Mobiliza-
tion Policy Office that Herman Kahn has ad-
vocated.3 However, I would envision their task to
be more systematic and structured than some of
Kahn's descriptions of his proposal would imply.

These high-quality staff resources are obviously
necessary for any successful attack on this prob-
lem, but they are far from sufficient. The single,
absolutely essential ingredient is. a statement from
the most senior level of the Defense Department of
the objectives of the defense industrial prepared-
ness program, and a real commitment to dedicate
the time, staff talent, and defense program
resources to make it happen. Not to take this step
would mean that we would continue to have an in-
adequate industrial base.
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